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INTERESTING TRAVELS 
IN AMERICA. 
TRANSLATED FLOM THE GERMAN OF BULOW. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
PART THE THIRD. 
CHAPTER X. 


Land speculations—Banking—Foreign trade; may all 
be carried on by foreigners. 


After an emigrant has recovered from his pro- 
jects of farming, he will certainly turn his eyes 
towards commerce, and soon find, that as, accord- 
ing to the common proverb we must howl, when 
among wolves,so when among Americans, we must 
speculate. If he has any taste at all, it will be im- 
possible that shop keeping should suit it; and he 
will remark that the detailtraders unless they im- 
port their own goods, only labour for the wholesale 
dealers. He will find three great paths of busi- 
ness open to him, which he may deliberate upon, 
and choose among them. First, land speculations ; 
secondly, usury or money banking; and thirdly, 
import and export trade. The time for land spe- 
culations is past, inasmuch as at the end of the 
year 1796, all lands had reached their highest pos- 
sible prices, and must fall again. I have no occa- 
sion here to observe that this price always bears a 
proportion to that of wheat, and of other produc- 
tions. At the breaking out of the French war, 
when produce rose very rapidly in price, and when 
America by her neutrality obtained the carrying 
trade of West Indian produce, all which immedi- 
ately drew floods of money from Europe to the 
United States, was the true point of time for land 
speculations. From that time until late in the year 
1796, the price of lands has been constantly rising. 
The greatest American land usurers have notwith 
standing, found themselves very much mistaken 
in their reckoning; for they expected the po- 
litical convulsions of Europe, would produce emi- 
grations of whole nations to America. This howe- 
ver has not happened; and the American specula- 
tors with their many millions of acres of purchas- 
ed lands, are leftinthe lurch. They have no mo- 

ney left, and their land is without value. 


The American speculators have besides, their 
mysteries, and have formed among themselves a 
junto, so that a mere Jayman, not initiated into the 
mysteries of this junto, could make very little pro- 
gress. The art of cheating with lands must be 
learnt. An emigrant therefore cannot be well 
practiced in it, until he has resided there a certain 
length of time. Besides which, a certain innate 
address is required to excel init.. He will there- 
fore in most cases do better, not to meddle with it 
atall; especially at thistime, when the favourable 
period is past, and will probably not return again. 

The discount business, or usury, offers itself to 
the emigrant asthe second mode of improving his 
finances. . Specie is so scarce that at the end of the 
year 1796, five per cent. by the month were given 
for it. 





He may entrust his cash to the money | 


brokers, or discount with it himself. It is a rule 
never to discount any other than small notes or 
bills, because in a given number, there are always 
some, that are never paid; but the profits upon the 
others are so large, that they make such a loss un- 
important. Care must be taken likewise, to dis- 
count none but indorsed notes. In this trade, 
which can be of little general utility, money may 
be collected; but not great treasures, nor even any 
considerable sums. 

Whatthe French call “ commerce sur la place,” 
that is purchases and sales made on the spot itself, 
may be very profitable toa person of a speculating 
genius. Thus for instance at the beginning of 
winter, muslins, or summer stuffs may be purchas- 
ed at public auctions very cheap, and sold again in 
the spring, with a profit of twenty-five per cent. 
and the like in other cases. 

The import and export trade, by which a man is 
in some measure useful to two countries at once, 
that is, to the country where the goods are manu- 
factured, which as i should expect from all German 
emigrants would be Germany, and also to Ameri- 
ca, provided the objects imported should be useful 
articles, is then after all, what may be advised as 
most expedient for an emigrant of some property. 
He must however have studied the market before 
he undertakes it, and the market in America, 
changes every year. 

On account of this instability of the market, it is 
adviseable for an emigrant, when he goes to Ame- 
rica, rather to take meney with him, and no goods, 
unless he have a very good correspondent there; 
and the best coin he can take will be good guineas 
of full weight. He would indeed thus lose the ex- 
penses of his sea voyage, which are not inconsider- 
able, and also those of the first six months resi- 
dence in one of the sea ports of the United States. 
But he who insists upon losing nothing often loses 
all. He would at least thus obtain the advantage 
of making himself sufficiently acquainted with 
the nature of the market. He might then send to 
Germany for goods, and fetch them not from the 
German sea ports, but directly from the manufac- 
tures. If however he chooses at first to carry goods 
with him from Germany, he will do well to apply 
for them toa knewn commercial house; but not 
to obscure traders of the third or fourth class, with 
whom there is much more danger of being cheated, 
and) who have seldom good correspondents in 
America. 

The bills of lading must be directed to himself 
and not to any merchant in America, who if they 
were, might dispose of the goods. Upon his ar- 
rival in America, he will do very well not to give 
his goods in commission, but to hire an house 
where he can store them. He may then advertise 
them in the newspapers, and not be over hasty to 
sell them, for the first essay of commercial fraud, 
which he will have to withstand, will be the state- 
ment of false prices, and attempts to debase the 
value of his goods. This is one branch of the lit- 
tle shop keeping policy. He may deposit at the 
custom house a sufficient quantity of his goods to 
serve as security forthe payment of the impost up- 
on all that he has imported. lor a merchant al- 
ready known has credit at the custom house for six 





months; but astranger, as may be supposed, has 
not. 

If he deposits money at the bank, he receives no 
receipt for it, but it is noted in the books of the 
bank, and he may command it, whenever he 
pleases. 

In all these commercial occupations, it is neces- 
sary to reside in the sea ports, even to speculate in 
lands. In North-America, the sea ports are the 
centre of all wealth and all power. In these sea 
ports you live among mere shop keepers, except- 
ing perhaps the adventurers from Furope, who 
give a little more variety to the insipid uniformity 
of the scene. 

In a series of years, thus spent, wealth may in- 
deed be acquired ; but is it really worth one’s while 
to vegetate away a great part of one’s life, for such 
an object? 

W hoever wishes to visit the United States, mere- 
ly asa traveller, should be warned, that he must so 
order his purse as to reckon upona weekly ex- 
pense of at least twelve dollars, without taking into 
the accompt his expenses of travelling, or of re- 
moval from one place to another, and without in- 
cluding any disbursements for cloathing. 


CAAPTER XI. 


The Sea voyage—Enormous expense of it— The 
Steerage.—Nautical remarks. 


It is not indifferent for an emigrant to read 
something concerning the voyage to America, see- 
ing that this passage is not one of the most unim- 
portant scenes of the whole drama. We shall first 
say something ofits expense. Among the Ame- 
ricans, nothing is cheap, and their ship captains 
require large payment. On my first voyage, the 
price for a cabin passenger was twenty guineas, 
without reckoning coffee, sugar, strong liquors, 
wine, poultry, &c. On my second voyage it had 
risen to thirty guineas, for which however the cap- 
tain, was obliged to provide those articles. Con- 
sider the cost of such a voyage for a whole family. 
In the steerage, a passenger pays ten or twelve 
guineas for his passage, and has the common sail- 
or’s fare. This steerage, isa part ofthe ship, between 
the captain’s cabin, and the hold, where the sailors 
are sheltered. The passengers in the steerage are 
not however secure against the detestable compa- 
ny of these sea monsters; and therefore a decent 
family, especially if consisting in any part of fe- 
males, must be reduced to the extremest indigence 
to acquiesce in this unbecoming, and excessively 
disagreeable way of crossing the Atlantic. THe 
passengers in the steerage, are besides, exposed to 
the thefts of the sailors, the most thievish race of 
beings under the sun, ‘as also to the coarse vulgari- 
ties of the captain, and the steerman, and lastly, 
they travel’ in company with that sort of rabble, 
and those vagabonds, who go to sell themselves in 
America. 

I have not indeed been round the world with 
captain Cook; but as I have crossed four times the 
Atlantic, without reckoning several smaller voy- 
ages in Europe, I must know tolerably well what 
the ordinary occurrences of a sea voyage are. I 
do indeed regret that I cannot here entertain my 
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readers with a couple of ship wrecks at my ex- 
pense. I can tell them to be sure of three very 
severe storms and of four water spouts; and Lonce 
ran a ground upon the coast of Holland. We got 
afleat again however, before the ship had gone to 
pieces: it was not even damaged. !he Ameri- 
eans ere good practical navigators, but their ship 
captains have in general no mathematical or astro- 
nomical knowledge. ‘They know not how to take 
the longitude by celestial observations. They go 
-merely by whatthe English call, “* dead reckoning.”’ 
‘They heave the log every two hours, to find out 
how many English miles the ship sails in an hour, 
and that isall. They do not consider that the ship 
may Vary twenty timesthe rapidity of its progress, 
in the course of two hours, and thus alter the length 
of the log-line. ‘This would nevertheless be easy 
for them, inasmuch as the nautical books contain 
rules for the rectification of the log. But all 
this is not sufficient. In the English ships of war, 
they throw the log every half hour, and an officer 
is constantly observing the variations in the sailing 
ofthe ship. Butin the trading vessels, at least in 
those of America, they throw it very carelessly 
every two hours. 

In the voyages between America and Europe, 
the sailing is always from east to west, or from 
west to east: and the longitude may thus be ascer- 
tained sufficiently without observations of the 
moon, or of the satellites of Jupiter; but for East- 
India voyages it will notanswer. Most of the Ame- 
rican captains who go to the East-Indies, know 
therefore how to make those observations, which 
the others donet. On my last voyage the captain 
believed himself to be thirteen degrees distant 
from the British channel, but not being quite sure 
of his reckoning, threw the lead, and found sound- 
ings at sixty fathoms; that is, we were already at 
the mouth of the channel. And this captain was 
otherwise a skilful and active mariner. The dan- 
ger in this case is, of running aground in the night, 
under the mistaken opinion of being yet distant 
from land. 

Another very unpleasant circumstance is the 
bad steering. On board of merchant vessels, the 
sailors, however ignorant, take their place at the 
helm by turns. Now a slsip is like a cannon, which 
if pointed but a single line tothe right .or left, bears 
wide from the mark. By bad steering, and by 
vibrating to and fro, from one point of the compass 
to another, the voyage is very much lengthened. 
Ships going from one quarter of the world, ought 
to sail upon the largest circle, and vary from it as 
little as possible. 

In consequence of such bad steering, I] was upon 
my last voyage twice witness to a very dangerous 
circumstance; that of the ship’s falling behind the 
wind. In such cases the masts are very easily 
carried away, or the ship itself, pressed down at the 
stern until she sinks. 

It is astonishing to think, how in sea voyages, 
one’s life is every moment exposed; and gener- 
ally by the fault of the mariners. Another dan- 
ger, arises frem sudden squalls, which very soon 
nvérset a ship under full sail. The Americans are 
very bold, and generally carry as much sail as pos- 
sible. I have seen the ship on board of which I 
was, during such squalls, lay entirely upon her 
side; but she righted again, upon the captain’s 
taking the helm, and bringing the vessel round be- 
fore the wind. 

The American sea captains are often very 
young, and many of them are pretty gentlemen. 
I performed two of my voyages to America with a 
Scotchmaa, who was directly the opposite of a pret- 
ty gentleman; but a good seaman. No man ex- 
eceded him, in braving the elements. During*a 
tremendous storm, when he saw that no human 
power could avail any thing against it, and that 
the ship must be abandoned entirely to her destiny, 
he turned in and snored it away. 








carrying to America. 
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Most persons who never saw the sea, can have 
no conception of the uncomfortable circumstances 
of a sea voyage. Among which, sea sickness is 
the first. ‘The cause of this singular distemper is 
not yet sufficiently known. I believe itis occasion- 
ed solely by the motion of the ship, which throws 
the blood into an homogeneous vibration. ‘This 
unnatural motion hinders the digestion ; and hence 
the stomach casts up again all that it receives. 
This vibrating motion of the blood likewise ob- 
structs generally all the faculties of the body, and 
hence the incredible aversion against all motion. 
It is easy to judge, and experience teaches that 
this violent agitation of the blood clears away ma- 
ny obstructions from the body; especially as the 
disease often occasions two opposite kinds of se- 
cretion at once. ‘The best treatment of this dis- 
temper, as far as my experience teaches, is to lay 
in an horizontal position as long as it lasts, and take 
nothing atvall against it. It is folly to counteract 
the beneficent purposes of nature, and the conse- 
quences of this disease are beneficial. Walking 
about, and eating, which the sea captains always re- 
commend, give no relief, and are a real torment. 

That the motion of the ship occasions the sick- 
ness is clear, from the circumstance that you are 
twice subject to it; first in the North Sea, and 
then in the Ocean, where the motion of the water 
is altogether different. The ship is indeed to those 
on board,a secondbody. You feel every one of its 
motions. Hence the sea captains who speak En- 
glish, personify their ships, and ascribe to them the 
feminine gender, though otherwise in the English 
language, all inanimate things, are neutral. “ She 
is a beautiful creature,” say the sea captains, when 
they look with delighted eyes towards a well built 
vessel. 

The bad smells on board ship, do not produce 
sea sickness ; but they are very disagreeable. The 
scamen perfectly disregard them. Underthe bed 
places of the passengers, they stow away cheese, 
meat, which frequently is stinking meat, &c. This, 
for delicate persons, is not one of the smallest in- 
conveniensies at sea. 

The table, is in perfect unison with all this. 
Among the Americans, at least those who sail from 
Hamburg for America, it is really very monoton- 
ous, and to say the least, far from being nicely se- 
lected. Always salt or smeked meat; once in a 
while ‘a half famished fowl dead of disease; scarce- 
ly any vegetables except potatoes, &c. and all this, 
prepared by the worst sailor in the ship, whom 
they always employ as cook. It is well known to 
have been longa common proverb among the En- 
elish sailors, that “the Lord provides food, but 
the devil cooks it.’ The favourite beverage is 
brandy and water, with which in Germany hogs 
are fed, and which they call grog. You have in- 
deed besides, a little porter, and very bad wine, and 
for all this, must pay thirty guineas! Add to this, 
the unremitted noise which you hear every night 
over your head, so that a person upon his first 
voyage, must think the ship all the time, in the 
greatest danger; further, incessant curses and 
blasphemies in an inharmonious language; and 
finally the cruelties which one must witness, prac- 
ticed by the captain and the stecrman against the 
sailors, and against the wretched German fugitives 
wko are going to be sold in America. All these 
things make the ship an abode, uncommonly re- 
sembling the ideas which we have of hell. The 
American sailors are flogged much more severely, 
than ever the soldiers were formerly in armies 
where the most rigorous discipline prevailed. ‘Phe 
law, to be sure prohibits it, but of the law, no no- 
tice is taken. The sailors are indeed in general 
such a depraved class of men, that they can be 
kept under the rein only by the fear of punishment. 
I have also seen a captain nearly siarve to death 
his sailors and the German slaves which he was 
He gave them only a bis- 








cuit and an halfa man, by the day, so that they 
crept about the ship like corpses. 

Other travellers have remarked before me, that 
during sea sickness, and in general at the begin- 
ning ofa sea voyage, home sickness, is Common. 
The traveller repents his determination to expose 
himself to so many dangers and inconveniencies, 
He becomes excessively dejected, and iongs for 
the flesh pots of Egypt again. 

A voyage to Americais among the mest tedious 
ofall voyages. ‘The winds are almost always 
westerly, and of course adverse to ships sailing 
thither. It takes not much more time to go tothe 
Cape of Good Hope, though much more distant. 
But hence on the other hand, the voyage from 
America to Europe, is the more quickly perform. 
ed. ‘The usual passages to America, take from 
sixty to ninety days; those to come back from 
thirty to sixty. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Vincit amor patria. 


The object ofan emigrant, as such, is to better 


his condition. Oppressions of every kind induce 
the poorest and meanest of all the inhabitants of 
Germany, to exchange that country which is un- 
just towards them, for North America or even for 
Russia or Hungary. These are not to blame; but 
there is another class of persons in good circum- 
stances, who are no less ungrateful to their mother 
country, than the arbitrary and selfish govern. 
ments of some oppressed German states, are to 
the unhappy tillers of the ground; who despising 
Germany, remove to foreign lands, where, seeing 


themselves disappointed in their expectation of’ 


finding things better than at home, they repent 
their rashness, to which nothing but shame at the 
failure of their undertaking, or the loss of their 
property, can chain them down. 

To these I address myself in this chapter; not 
to the artist insufficiently rewarded in his own 
country, (such as Gluck, Gretry, Handel, Haydn, 
Angelica Kaufmann, the painter Hackeit, Madame 
Mara, &c. &c.) who delights England, Italy or 
France by his talents; ner tothe man of letters, 
contemned by ungerman Gothic. governments, 
who by his discoveries in the abstract sciences, 
adds new refulgence to the light, spread over the 
most cultivated nations of Europe.* Nor do I 
speak, tothe speculating merchant or the observ- 
ing traveller; but those Germans, whose heads are 
heated by romantic ideas of foreign excellence, and 
who inspired by Anglomania, Gallomania, or Ame- 
ricomania, despise and desert their country, shall 
be now the objects of my animadversions. 

‘This partiality for what is foreign, itself arises 
from a great irritability of imagination, which 
paints in too lively colours the distant objects, and 
which is a characteristic feature of the German 
nation so ridiculously cried down by the French, 
as a phlegmatic people. It is consequently an 
amiable failing, which foreigners at least out of gra- 
titude ought tojudge with tenderness, and which 


even has its foundation in a mental perfection. | 


For this imagination, moderated and corrected by 
experience gives rise no longer to errors of coriduct, 
but te master pieces of genius. 

The love of geography, a science, in which by 
the confession of all nations, the German people 
excel al] others, may likewise be a primary motive 
for the emigrating passion of polished Germans. 
But the German must look back upon his native 
land with true complacency when he perceives 
how well it can stand a comparison with others. 
The climate of Germany is less cold than the coun- 





* Such as Herschel, Fuler, &c and Winckelmann, whos@ 
labours, though not devo'ed to the abstract sciences, taught 
Italy to discern and to appreciate the master pieces of atte 
cient art. 
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tries in the same latitude, to the east, and Icss 
damp, than those under the same parallel to the 
west. How highly favoured in respect to climate 
must Germany be; since it produces further to the 
northward than any other country, wines, which 
the Enelish, the Hollanders and other foreigners 
prefer to the finest wines of France. 

But Germany is, in winter covered with snow 
and ice. I answer, tliis is the case, only in hard 
winters, which extend over the greatest part of Eu- 
rope: does not the northern part of Italy itself of- 
ten smart under the rigour of the cold? did not 
frost extend further south than Rome, in the years 
1740, and 1789 ? and donot the inhabitants of those 
countries in such cases suffer from it, by so much 
the more, as being unprepared for it, they possess 
fewer meansof defence againstit. I wish not by any 
means to depreciate the natural charms ofthe three 
southern peninsulas of Europe; Spain, Italy and 
Greece; but the prcference which the French and 
English give to their countries over Germany, can 
be founded only in egotism, and in the geographi- 
cal ignorance of those nations. Tor the winter, 


‘svyiigh drives you from Germany, you will find 


egainin those countries; but you will not find in 
an equal degree the fertility of the soil, or an equal 
proportion of good land to the bad, of which there 
is probably more there than in Germany; not- 
withstanding the Lunenburg heaths, the sands of 
Brandenburg, and other barren districts. 

For, according to the opinion of the English ge- 
ographer Guthrie, Germany would surpass every 
other European country in fertility, if the cultiva- 
tion of the earth, were not, as he thinks in an infe- 
rior degree of perfection. He draws this conclu- 
sion from the proportionably lew prices, and the 
abundance of provisions; a circumstance which 
must excite admiration ; considering that Germa 
ny; is always the scene of action for enormous ar- 
mies, in every European war, and that in peace it 
maintains more soldiers than any other country in 
our quarter of the world. Germany, says the same 
geographer, produces as many excellent fruits as 
Italy. Here then is the judgment of an English- 
man, concerning a country, which many of its own 
inhabitants ungratefully despise; and it deserves 
the more attention, as proceeding from a nation, 
accustomed to undervalue every thing, in compa- 
rison with their island. 

For healthiness of climate, and for variety of 
productions, in the three natural kingdoms, Ger- 
many is certainly inferior to no region ofthe earth. 
Yet, what avail all the natural advantages, to the 
happiness of man, if he must forego the sweets of 
love, of friendship and of society with polished and 
sympathising individuals? if he cannot enjoy the 
flowevs, which an universally disseminated cultiva- 
tion ef the mind strew in the path of life? Itis a 
characteiistic feature of the sensuality of our times, 
to allow more importance to mere physical advan- 
tages, than to the intellectual enjoyments of the 
mind andheart. Internal delight is disregarded; 
external gratifications exclusively occupy us; and 
hence that overweening love of riches, which is the 
ruling passion of the present generation. 

But how shouid a German expect to enjoy, out 
of his country, those pleasures, which arise from 
agreeable connections with his fellow creatures, in 
greater perfection than within it? For every man 
is homogeneous chiefly with his countrymen, and 
similarity, not so much of principles as of inclina- 
tion is the connecting link of minds. Hence, Iam 
inclined to believe that sympathetic love, such for 
instance, as Rousseau has drawn in his Juha, can 
take place only between persons of the same nation. 
Several powerfully operating causes concur to oc- 
casion heterogeneity between nations, and among 
them, the language is probably the greatest, inas- 
much as the whole system of ideas is closely con- 
nected with it; and this organizes, not only the 
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self. 
the moral and physical improvement of a nation. 
Whocan calculate the effects, which Addison, and 
others have disseminated by works of general 
utility ? 

Whence comes the uneasiness and melancholy 
which the traveller for the first time in forcign 
countries feels, but from the sentiment of hetero- 
eeneity towards every thing around him? Who 
hus not upon his arrival in foreign cities remarked 
in himselfa certain obscurity ofconception, which 
does not clear up until a longer residence has made 
him homogenecus with the inhabitants. 

A German «ay therefore expect with more pro- 
bability to find in his own country a wife, anda 
friend suitable to himself, than in any foreign land. 
Moore, the Englishman, says in his travels, that 
the German fair, have a more placid look, than 
P English, Italian or French women: here is another 
judgment of an impartial foreigner (for who is 
there, partial in favour of Germany ?) which is the 
more flattering, as it appears to have been exterted 
by the charms of the objects themsclves. 

As there is less luxury prevailing among the 
German women, than among the fair sex of trad- 
ing nations, this is another motive for a German to 
choose from his own nation a partaker of the suf- 
ferings and joys of his life. And, if a German is 
more likely to find domestic happiness in his own, 
than in a foreign country, Germany is likewise 
tich in romantic regions, where he can enjoy it, 
heightened by the pleasures of a cowntry life. The 
beauteous banks of the Elbe, of the Saale, of the 
Weser, of the Mayn, and ofthe Rhine, exhibit to 
the wandering eye, the image of exuberant fertility, 
and their landscapes insyire the poet and the pain- 
ter, with the master pieces of art. Here, surround- 
ed by a pure and temperate air, you behold emer- 
ald meadows, obscure forests, golden wheat fields, 
siniling vineyards, rocks, and magnificent streams 
intermixed with enchanting variety, while distant 
cities glitter in the glowing splendour of a noon- 
tide sun. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
The Result. 

My conclusion, with respect tothe several classes 
of emigrants who go to America to spend their 
days, is this. The léwer, and poorer these emi- 
grants were in Europe, the more they will find their 
lot improved in America; but I speak not of mere 
poverty ; for meanness of education must be com- 
bined with this indigence. Whoever has been 
bred to the coarsest daily labour, which is the ba- 
sis of subsistence to every society; whoever has 
grown up, under the oppression and contempt in 
which this lowest gradation of society is unjustly 
indeed held, may emigrate to America, where the 
want of competition, gives an higher value to these 
labourers than in Europe, and where this class of 
men, can by labour raise themselves from a state 
of absolute nullity toa certain degree of indepen- 
dence, and of existence as citizens. A man pos- 
sessed of mental endowments will probably sooner 
‘succeed in Europe than in’ America, where such 
abilities are in no estsem. A merchant may make 
great profits there, but still greater losses, if he has 
not studied the peculiarities of that trade. He will 
be swallowed wp in the convulsions of those com- 
mercial earthquakes which America periodically 
suffers, if atoo ardent thirst for gain prevents him 
from withdrawing in time, from the trade. But 
least ofall is America the country for a farmer of 
education and property, who wishes to realize their 
projects of agriculture. Every thingis adverse to 
this; the dearness of labour; the scarcity of work- 
men; their bad quality; the dearness of catue and 
all farming utensils; that of cloathing, &c. and 
above all, the bad neighbourhood. 





minds, but as no operation remains without effect, | 


(To be continued.) 


even the physical constitution in analogy with it- , 
Hience the influence of great writers upon | 
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POLITICS. 
KSSAY IIe 
LIBERTY AND SLAVERY. 
There being no such thing as rights in a state 


of nature, the next object of our inquiry is to know 
what are the rights which we acquire by entering 
into society. 

Nobody would be presumed to give up his natu- 
ral liberty of doing what he pleases, if it were not 
in exchange for an happierexistence. Whilst he 
is in astate of perfect independence, it so happens that. 
he is dependent upon every thing that surrounds 
him. He is at war with the elements—with the 
beasts of the forest—but, above all, with his own 
species.* Ifhe seeks shelter in a cave, which he 
is to dispute with its savage proprietor, he is lia- 
ble to be torn out of it by the first man who finds 
him in it, and who is stronger than he. His food 
he acquires with difficulties and hardships incredi- 
ble, and eats in fear and trembling, Icst it should be 
taken from him. Nothing is his own. His life is 
in perpetual danger, whilst his precarious existence 
depends upon the fraud or violence of every thing 
that approaches him; and his mental faculties, that 
should aid his individual and corporeal weakness, 
are uncultivated, and neglected for want of com- 
munication with his fellow-creatures. 

If man, therefore, could have existed during the 
shortest period under such misery, he would soon 
have renounced a liberty so fatal to his happiness, 
the moment experience had taught him the benefit 
of union with others, though in the rudest elements 
of civil society. The enemy that one man was not 
equal to subdue, three might easily overcome ; but 
then an agreement must take place amongst them, 
that the spoil should be fairly divided, or the two, 
who defrauded the third, would, in future, have no 
confidence in each other, andthe common benefit 
could not be renewed upon another occasion. The 
laws of equity are so beneficial, and so obvious, that 
in some degree they force themselves upon us, 
whether we will or‘no; and there is no savage in- 
sensible to them, however interest may tempt him 
to violate the sense of justice in particular instances. 

Establish once the principle, and there is dedu- 
ced from it a string of corollaries which extend 
themselves wider and wider, till they form the 
most perfect institutions of human government. 

The great object, then, of civil society, is to pro- 
cure to us security in our persons and property. 

It is proved then, that there can be no rights in 
a state.of nature previous to the institution of socie- 
ty, and it may, with equal certainty, be demonstrat- 
ed, that no /iderty, properly speaking, could exist 
in such a state; for what is slavery, but the de- 
pending upon the will and passions of those more 
powerful than ourselves; and enjoying neither pro- 
perty nor security, but by the precarious tenure of 
arbitrary power? ‘This must be the case where the 
law ofthe strongest is the only law, and is equally 
the case, whether in a state of despotic tyranny, or 
of natural, unconnected independence. 

In the institution of society there is really no sa- 
crifice made of natural liberty ; for previous to the 
forination of society, a state of liberty cannot exist. 
Civil liberty is acquired into society, together with 
civil rights, by a convention which gives the pro- 
tection of the whole community to every individu- 
al who is received into it. 

W hat, then, is the object of civil society ?-—the 
acquisition of liberty—and what is liberty, but the 


protection of the individual against arbitrary power? 


that is, the secure enjoyment of every thing he 
possesses under the laws established by his society. 

Liberty, therefore, and rights, are acquired, and 
not innate; they spring out of the conventions of 





* Ferguson on Civil Society (a book on such hypothesis is 
tetaully false) says, that in a state of nature ** the sight ofa 
fellow-creature is the signal for slaughter, or for flight.” 

Epiror. 
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eivil society, and must, consequently, be forever 
subject to the modifications of particular govern- 
ments. All that canbe said is, that the purposes 
of sivil society are best answered in those govern- 
ments where the public happiness is the best secu- 
red, whatever be their form or constitutions, which, 
according to circumstances, must eteruaily vary :— 

‘ For modes of government let fools contest, 

The best administer'd is surely best.” 


The most free of all governments would be that 


ef a despotic authority in the hands of an Angel | 


sent from Heaven to controul us, provided it were 
also administered by Angels. 

It is, therefore, not essential to liberty that free- 
men must necessarily be governed by the clected 
representatives of the majesty of the people; by 
what forms it is actually administered; in whose 
hands the springs of it are trusted; or what are 
the elements that compose it. A Monarchy may 
be free, whilst a Republic may be a tyranny. A 
government, which has framed itself by experience, 
though reconcileable to no theory, may be more 
free than the wisest system of democratic max- 
ims, written in letters of brass, as a Constitution. 
The true test of liberty is in the practical enjoy- 
ment of protection. Where the same laws extend 
to all the subjects of different denominations; 
where there is no dispensing power; where the 
poorest claims obtain redress against the strongest; 
where his person and property are secure from every 
insult within the limits assigned to him by the 
known laws of his country ;—that nation is free. 
Under whatever form of government property is 
insecure, law uncertain and arbitrary, and the per- 
son liable to insult without proof of guilt, that coun- 
try is in a state of slavery.—But if there be a spot 
upon the face of the globe, where, under the pre- 
tence of public convenience—nay, even of the pub- 
lic safety, whole classes of the community may be 
proscribed, their property confiscated, their per- 
sons pointed out as objects of popular fury ; where, 
under the very eye of the Legislature, arbitrarv 
imprisonment to an unlimited extent, rapine and 
massacre, prevail asa system of rovernment— 
where terror dictates those laws which refined cru- 
elty enforces—where the good citizen trembles in 
secret, whilst the murderer displays in public. day 
after day, the bloody trophies of his cuilt—if there 
be any where such a country (to the diserace of hu- 
man nature) it is not enough to say they know not 
libertv—that they are in abject slavery tothe vilest 
tyrants—we should say they were a people divest- 
ed of every principle of reason, as well as virtue, 
andas devoid of the sentiments of honour, as ofthe 
feelings of humanity. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THOMAS PAIN#’s EPISTLES, TO THE PEOPLE OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 
A hoary drunkard, with each vice imbued, 


Malignant, without wit, and without passion, lewd, 
Country Gaz. U. S. Now. 30th, 1802. 


THE EXAMINER, No. I. 


"Fhe question is often asked; why do the feder- 
al printers and Editors, so frequently notice the 
return of Thomas Paine to this country, and why 
is Ae made the subject of so many paragraphs and 
essays in our public journals? The answer is easy. 
‘Chomas Paine returned to the United States, “af 
ter an absence of almost fifteen years,” in conse- 
quence of an invitation, sent by a pudlic envoy, from 
Thomas Jefferson, President of the United States. 
In this view alone, should the arrival ofthis man, in 
this country be deemed important. As to any let- 
ters, he may write, from Lovell’s hotel or any other 
hotel, they can be of no consequence to the people 
of America. Tne government newspapers, are, 
however, striving hard to bring his letters into no- 
tice; they even undertake to vindicate his character; 
audit would bea pity to divert them, from so 
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pleasing a taske ‘Thomas Paine, his character and 
his writings are prolific themes for Jacobinic eulogy. 
He is, notwithstanding his hatred of titles, the prince 
of jacobins, and therefore entitled to the homage 
of the whole sect. 

There was atime when the people of America 
were infatuated with the low bufioonery of Thomas 
Paine. By the people,{ would be understood to 
mean, the mod. This was at the breaking out of 
what is called, the American revolution. When 
the French revolution commenced, Paine, then in 
England, wrote two /ow comedies, which he called, 
first and second parts of the “rights of man.” In 
his first epistle from Lovell’s hotel, he tells the peo- 
ple, that the pamphlet * rights of man,” was occa- 
sioned by a furious attack from the pensioned-pen 
of Edmund Burke, which brought Aim once more 
on the pudlic theatre of politics. * It had the great- 
est run, of any work in the English language,” not 
excepting, he should have said, Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, or Robinson Crusoe itself. ‘These come- 
dies took mightily with the pit and gallery, but the 
company in the boxes, hissed so incessantly, that 
the pieces were never acted, more than one season, 
and being once fairly off the stage, can never be 
revived with any chance of credit or profit, to the 
author or manager. These plays were also acted 
in America, by Jefferson’s* company. But as 
Paine, the author has not informed the people, what 
run they had here; I think fit to doit for him. 

It will be well remembered by numbers of peo- 
ple, in the United States, that the first copy of the 
lirst part of the ** rights of man,’”’ was sent by the 
author to Jefferson, the manager, and that he gave 
this copy to Samuel H. Smith, the present Editor 
of the government newspaper called National In- 

elligencer, published at Washington. The mana- 

ger, when he furnished the copy, wrote a sort of 
billet doux, te the printer, in which he congratulates 
him upon the early receipt ofthis new piece, from 
Europe; and informs him of his having obtained 
special permission from the author, to have it acted 
here; he goes on in a strain of lively anticipa- 
tion, as to its success; expresses his hopes that cer- 
tain political heresies, which had lately sprung up 
among us, would be speedily banished the coun- 
try, and that our citizens would flock in crowds to 
the theatre to see the first representation of the 
piece, on American beards; or to use his own 
words ; that “ our citizens would ra//y once mere 
round the standard of Common Sense.’’—such were 
the auspices, under which the comedy “ Rights of 
Man,” was ushered upoa the American stage. 

It is true, that the fondest hopes of the author, 
and the most sanguine anticipations of the mana- 
ger, were, for a season, compictely realized. The 
piece had a surprising run It was acted, rehears- 
ed andacied again, by the strolling company under 
manager Jefferson, all over the country, during 
the spring and summer of 1791. ‘The applause it 
received, was not here, as in Europe, coniined to 
pit and gallery, for many of the company’s friends, 
who were able to pay for dex tickets, used to applaud 
as loudly as any in the sky-loft. This however 
did not last long, for a critic no sooner appeared, in 
the Boston Centiael, under the signature of Publi- 
cola, and in a masterly review of the whole piece, 
exposed its shallowness, its absurdity, its failacy 
and the corruption of its moral, than the tide of 
sussess began to turn against it. Some faint his- 
ses were first heard from the boxes, which howe- 
ver were stifled by the vociferation and clamour, 
which still parted from the pit and galery; but 
after afew more representations, the boxes ceased 
to applaud, altogether; the pit became languid, but 
the gallery, for the most part, adhered to their fa- 
vourite farce. Ex uno, disce omnes. This has been 
the fate of all Paine’s comedies, from Common 

* Not Jetterson of the New-York theatre; but Thomas 
Jefferson, who then had a company of steuiling actors, un- 


Bie tebe ‘ = 
der his management. 








Sense down to his familiar epistles from Lovell’s 
hotel They take excecdingly with the gallery 
wherever they are acted—that is, with the vulgar; 
but men ofeducation universally despise and hiss 
them. 

But why did manager Jefferson, invite author 
Paine to come back to America? W hat use can he 
make of him here, any more, than when he was 
abroad? These inquiries are often imade, and as I 
am not in the secrets of the green-rovm, lam unable 
to give a Satisfactory answer. J indulge my own 
conjecture, however, on this head, and after some 
reflection it has occurred to me, that since the de- 
fection of J.T. Callender, the company’s play- 
wright, and manager’s scribe, Paine is wanted to 
supply his place. This conjecture is strengthened 
by the fact, that Paine had been scarcely ten days 
in the United States before he began to write his 
familiar epistles to the people. Whoever has read 
these epistles, must have instantly recognized the 
spirit of the old dramatist Thomas Paine. It is 
what the French call waigue; or as we should say 
in English, unmixed and unadulterated. It is, like 
all the rest of his efiusions, extremely palatable to 
the vulgar. Sonie peopie however have been heard 
to say, that the author’s prologue is so full of, J dy 
itself J, that the public have little or no chance of 
participating in the entertainment. 

The winter campaign is already announced in 
the Aurora of the 4th instant, as on the eve of be- 
ing opened; but the “ recreations” are expected 
to be very few, “ excepting the performances af the 
great actors on the Capitol-hill.” “On this theatre 
however, though there may be some sfouting ; it is 
not expected that the acting will be so much in the 
true comic and tragi-comic style asin former sea- 
sons; so many of the /ow comedy characters and 
mock heroes have forfeited their engagements, by 
mistaking the taste of the audience ; that nothing is 
expected but a little sentimental comedy, and per- 
haps now and then, a tragedy speech.” &c. kc. 
These dow comedy characters and mock-heroes, who 
have forfeited their engagements, must allude, one 
would think, to J. I’. Callender, and Matthew Ly- 
on, or perhaps, the noted Fohn Wood. 

At the bottom of the piay-oi// in the Aurora, we 
find some interesting memoirs of author Paine, but 
as he is already sufficiently notorious, it would be 
superfiuous to transcribe them. In a future paper, 
you may expect some further animadversions up- 
on the familiar epistles. 

Meantime I am, 
Your friend, 
THE KXAMINERe 
Oliver Oldschool, Esq. 
fn] 
CRITICISM. 
REVIEW OF LYCEER, &e. 

[The ensuing article, from one of the English Journals, 
will inform and please the lovers of classical and polite 
literature. Mr. La Harpe’s interesting work, which has 
been perused with the greatest avidity in Europe, we have 
the satisfaction to announce, as proposed for publication 
in America.] 

Lycee; ou, Cours de Literature, Ancienne et Moderne 
Par J. F. La Harpe. 12 Tom. 8vo. A Paris, 
chez, H. Agasse, Imprimeur Libraire, Rue des 
Poitevins, An 7 de la Republique. i. e. The 
Lyceum; or, a course of Literature, Ancient and 
Modern. 1800. 

This is a book which, we should think, could 
not fail to attract very considerably the attention 
of our countrymen. It is interesting on several 
accounts. The subjects, of which it treats, are 
those which draw the curiosity, and amuse the 
leisure of, by far the greatest humber of readers. 
And it is impossible for any one not to feel curious 
in the highest possibic degree concerning every 
thing of such a kind, produced in the circumstances 
nm waich we knew this work was composed. 

t is the substance of a course of Iectures deli- 
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Paris, known by the name of the Lyceum, which 
was first established in 1788; was interrupted for 
séme years during the horrors of that strange pe- 
riod, and was restored in 1794. The object of 
these lectures is, a critical and philosophical review 
of all the branchesof literature which are addressed 
to the imagination and taste. This, according to 
our author, lucludes every kind of literary produc- 
tion, excepting only physical philosophy, and the 
abstract sciences. i’ew things, certainly, can be 
more interesting to us atthe present moment, than 
to know what sort of instruction is given, and what 
species of man is permitted to give instruction on 
such subjects as those, to people of every sex and 
age in Paris, to allof whom the Lyceum is open. 

The best method of giving our readers, within 
the narrow limits to which we must confine our- 
selves, any tolerably correct idea of the nature and 
merits of this work, which has not yet appeared 
in our language, seems to be to trace, as rapidly 
as possible, the plan of the author, enumerate the 
topics which he discusses, and mark, as we goalong, 
our opinion of the merit or defect both of the plan 
and of the several parts of the execution. 

The view which this author has taken of his sub- 
ject is altogether a new one. And there is no 
work of the same kind either in ancient or modern 
language. We have books which investigate the 
nature of the different species of composition— 
poetry, history, oratory; and deliver the rules for 
composing in each, with many excellent criticisms 
on the different productions of each kind, which 
have appeared. The plan of Laharpe is different. 
He supposes the general rules of criticism, and 
the nature of the different species of composition, 
to be already known. And his purpose is to take 
the general principles and rules of judgment which 
have been established by philosophy and taste, and 
apply these to all the works of literature which are 
the object of taste from the time of Homer to our 
own. His book, therefore, is, to use his own lan- 
guage, “ Une Histoire Raisonnée de tous les Arts 
de l’Esprit et de I’Imagination.”” He ought, how- 
ever, to have added something which restricted 
this expression to works of literature. For he does 
not treat of painting, or music, though these cer- 
tainly are “ arts de l’esprit et de l’imagination.” 

This view is a mode of treating this extensive 
and important subject calculated to afford at once 
the greatest instruction and amusement; and 
when we add, that the plan has been executed by a 
very enlightened man, who joins solidity of judg- 
ment, and delicacy of taste, to a most accurate 
knowledge of the rules of art, anda mind in many 
respects truly philosophical ; we certainly pro- 
mise not a little both of prekt and pleasure to such 
of our readers as shall peruse this work. 

It is evident from what we have stated already, 
that the book is not intended for the young student. 
it is not an clementary work; but supposes the 
general rules of composition and criticism already 
known. To the student of polite literature, how- 
ever, who has got beyond this elementary part, 
and whose judgment is mature enough to begin to 
exert itself, perhaps no book has yet been publish- 
ed more fit to serve asa guide, better calculated to 
exercise the judgment, to increase both the quick- 
ness and profundity of the discernment, and inure 
to habits both of just and refined decision. We 
speak thus highly on the strength of the old 
maxim, that example teacheth much better than 
precept. From this we conclude, that a book which 
examines, with the greatest minuteness of detail, 
every considerable work of taste from the earliest 
times to the present, and whose criticisms are 


generally not only very just, but very delicate and | 
profound, cannot fail to be highly instructive—for | 


it is nothing else but a great collection of examples 
of correct judgments in matters of taste. 

The author divides what we would call his cri- 
tical history of polite literature into three parts. 
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The first contains the ancient literature of Greece 
and Rome. ‘The second, the literature of the age 
of Louis XIV. And the third, the literature of the 
eighteenth century. ‘here is a preliminary dis- 
course prefixed to vol.iv. which fills up the period 
between the literature of ancient Greece and 
Rome, and that of the age of Louis XIV. ‘Phe 
method which he follows in treating each of these 
periods is, first, to examine the poetry of that pe- 
riod; second, the eloquence properly so cailed; and, 
third, the history, philosophy, and miscellaneous 
literature. 

To the whole is prefixed an introductory dis- 
course, in which he delivers some general ubser- 
vations on the art of composition, proves that it 
really is an art, the subject of precept, as much as 
any other art, that philosophy, instead of hurting 
the productions of taste, is that without the aid of 
which they cannot be brought to their perfection. 
Here too, he thinks proper to settle the meaning 
of the werds genius and taste; the vagueness of 
which often occasions disputes; and gives a curi- 
ous account of the variations of meaning these two 
words have undergone in the French language ; 
being first terms of particular import, and at last 
abstract general terms. He then treats of ancient 
literature, in the following manner. Before he 
enters upon the subject of poetry he gives three 
chapters, one containing an abstract of the politics 
of Aristotle, accompanied with observations of the 
author’s own, which shew him accurately to have 
studied and understood the critieal writings of that 
great father of the critical art. In the second of 
these three chapters is, a not less sensible analysis 
of the treatise of Longinus, on the sublime. And 
in the third, a comparison of the French language 
with the Greek and Roman, in which we perfectly 
agree with his opinion of the great superiority of 
the ancient languages, but think he might have 
easily, by a few more well selected examples, ren- 
dered that opinion a good deal more clear and in- 
contestible. In examining the poetry of the 
ancients, he takes the epic first. To his criticism 
of the ancient epic poems he prefixes some ob- 
servations which are rather more of the nature of 
general and elementary writing, than fer the most 
part he indulges in. He then. gives a detailed and 
minute acceunt of each of the epic poems by name, 
the Iliad, the Odyssey, the Eneid, and Lucan’s 
Pharsalia. He successfully defends the Iliad 
against the charges of Lamotte, and justifies his 
own admiration of the poem by a great variety of 
ingenieus and solia observations. Notwithstanding 
all that has been said concerning the character of 
Achilles, several ef his remarks on that subject 
deserve here to find a place. 

** The characterof Achilles is the finest produc- 
tion of epic poetry. "Tis the effect of admirable 
address in the poet to have given that young hero 
the certainty taat he was to perisn before the walls 
of Trey. In vain is it for him to spread death ail 
around him; he may find it at every step; and 


though he cannot meet a conguror, he is sure of 


marching to death. His youth, his beauty, a god- 
dess for his mother, all these advantages, which 
he sacrificed to glory, when he voluntarily accept- 
ed a premature and inevitable end, all serve to 
diffuse around him that lustre and that interest 
which belong to extraordinary men.—W hat a noble 
and sublime idea, to make of ae repose of a war- 
rior the action of an epic poem! That single con- 
ception would be sufficient to characterise a man 
of genius. Every event in the Iliad is disposed to 
aggrandise the hero; and every thing which is 
great about him elevates him still more.—Into 
what profound grief is he thrown by the loss of his 
friend, the companion of his infancy! Vengeance 
made him quit arms; vengeance alone can make 
him resume them. It is not Greece which he 
wishes to serve, it is Patroclus whom he wishes io 
revenge. He still weeps over Patrocius, while 
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drag ging in the dust the dead body of his murderer ; 
and with the tears of friendship mixes the tears of 
rage. But he weeps also when restoring to the 
aged Priam the body of his unfortunate son; he 
melts into pity over that ill-lated eld man, anc sull 
menaces even while he pities. vom that mixture 
accordingly, of sensibility and fury, of ferocity and 
tenderness, from that ascendancy which we love to 
behold in one man over others, and those weak- 
nesses which we love to ind in every thing which 
is great, a character is formed the most poetical 
which has ever been imagined.” 

We think this author rather too unfavourable to 
the Odyssey, which, though not equal in fire to 
the Ihad, possesses much poetical beauty, and 
is richly fraught with instruction concerning hu- 
man life. He points out the beauties and faults 
of the Encid with great judgment and taste ; 
und his observations on this poem appear to us 
a very fine piece of criticism. He seems like- 
wise to have appreciated Lucan very justly. An 
appendix follows concerning Hesiod, Ovid, Lu- 
cretius, and Manilius; concerning whom his 
judgment is not less correct than in most other 
CaS€S- 

The drama, which appears to be his favorite 
subject, is the topic to which he next proceeds. 
And what he has given us here certainly forms the 
fullest and most perfect criticismupon the ancient 
drama with which we have yet been presented. 
Not only does he fully detail the circumstances 
which rendered the object of dramatic represen- 
tation considerably dificrent among the ancients 
from what it is among us, but he enters with the 
most minute particularity into the merits of each 
of their dramatic poets, specifies their peculiar cx- 
cellencies and defects, and compares them with 
one another, and with the moderns; singles out 
such of the productions of each author, one after 
the other, details its fable, follows’ minutely the 
conduct of the piece, examines the characters, the 
incidents, the tenure of the fable, the language, the 
sentiments, in short, every thing which is the sub- 
ject of criticism in a. play; and illustrates the 
whole by apt quotations from the piece, very well 
translated py himself. Such is the manner in which 
he examines the works of Eschylus, Sophocles, and 
Luripides. His review of the ancient comedy is a 
good deal more cursory. He prosecutes the sub- 
ject of ancient poetry by separate chapters on their 
lyric poetry, their pastoral poetry, and fable; their 
satirical poetry, andtheir elegiac and erotic poetry, 
as he calls it, what we would, perhaps, rather cali by 
a plain name, love poetry. Each of these chapters 
centain a full and excellent criticism on every con- 
sidcrable production of each kind, whether among 
the Greeks or Romans. 

On the second part of his subject—the eloquence 
of the ancients, he is equally minute and equally 
instructive. A -very full abstract is given of the 
institutions of Quintilian, and the rhetorical writ- 
ings of Cicero, accompanied with many just and 
enlightened observations. He shortly notices the 
orators who preceded Demosthenes. He describes 
the character of that great man’s eloquence ; 
examines the nature of oratorical invention, and 
oratorical reasoning, as exemplified in the ha- 
rangues of Demosthenes; and he illustrates the 
principles here Jaid down, by an application to one 
of the Philippics and the two celebrated oratiens 
of Eschynes and Demosthenes, for the crown; all 
of which he analyzes minutely, and gives large 
quotations in a very elegant translation of his own. 
In the same manner he proceeds with the Romans. 
A short account is given of the orators who pvre- 
ceded Cicero. A comparison is instituted of the 
eloquence of Demosthenes and Cicero, and some 
very ingenious observations made on the conformity 
of the eloquence of each, to the people to whom it 
was addressed. He then analyzes minutely, and 
criticises with great judgment and taste, al] the 
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leading orations of Cicero: those against Veres; | 
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repair the wound our pride has suffered by sucha 


those against Catiline ; that for Murena, for Niilo, | concession, it is generally agreed that, where they 


for Archias, for Marcellus, and several more. He | 

includes under this head, too, his criticism on the 

two Plinies; and gives large quotations in his own 

language from each of the pieces which he analyzes. 
( To b: continued. ) 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


[It begins, at length, to be fashionable among the better 
sort of booksellers in America, instead of publishing the 
nonsense and impiety of ‘om Paine, Volney, &e. to 
select books of an approved stamp, and of steriimg value. 
It is pleasant also to discern the dawning of a CLAssIGAL 

Hence we give publicity to the ensuing proposals, 





taste. 





bookseller and the public 


and ardently wish both the 
La Marpe’s 


may be henefired by an extensive sale of 
book, one of the most learned and solid periormances 
which has appeared within a century. ] 
PROPOSALS 
By FE. Serceanrt, & Co. No, 129, Water-street, New-York, 
For publishing by subscription, 

A CRITICAL REVIEW OF ANCIENT LITERATURE. 
Translated from the Lyceum of La Harpe, 
CONDLTIONS, 

I. ‘he work shall be printed on fine paper, with 
a handsome type. 

II. Lt shall be comprised in three 8vo. volumes, 
exch containing about 500 pages, and shall be de- 
livered to subscribers at the price of two dollars a 
volume, in boards. The price to non-subscribers 
will be considerably advanced. 

{{]. fhe printing of the first volume shall com- 
mence, as soon as five hundred subscribers shall 
be procured. 

It is the remark of a profound critic and elegant 
writer, that the attention paid to the authors of 
antiquity, may be regarded as the criterion of 
learning and politeness. Though we may refuse 
to admit this remark in all its latitude, it is yet 
certain that some acquaintance with classical 
learning is essential to the accomplishment of 
both the scholar and the gentleman. It is here 
unnecessary to dilate on the excellence of the 
ancient authors; none but those ignorant of their 
works have ever questioned it, and as the vanity 
of such is generally equal to their stupidity, it 
were useless to inform them that the most eminent 
men amongst the moderns have been the warmest 
admirers of the ancients. ‘fhe almost universal 
neglect of classical literature in this country, has 
long been deeply deplored by ail the real friends 
of learning. To inquire into the cause of this 
neglect would here be impertinent. Some have 
thought it a necessary consequence of our system 
ef government, whilst others attribute it, with more 
probability, to the prevailing manners, to the in- 
difference of parents, and the incapacity of instruc- 
tors. 

If any thing can be supposed capable of rousing 
us from our stupor, and of awakening in us a de- 
sire of improvement, it is the present work of M. 
La Harpe. It is a work singular in its kind. The 
idea was bold and original, and its execution 
acquits the author of temerity in its conception. 
M. La Harpe examines and analyzes the mest 
celebrated productions of antiquity; he translates, 
with fidelity and elegance some of their happiest 
and most important passages; upon the truest 
principles of criticism he unfolds the art of their 
composition and explains che justness of their 
arrangement. With the pencil of a master, and 
in colours the most warm and glowing, he traces 
the propriety .and displays the richness of their 
imagery. Ner have the inferior beauties of style 
escaped his attention. The elegant selection ef 
their words, and the harmonious structure of their 
sentences, receive a due share of notice and praise. 
‘The superiority of the ancients, in works address- 


—, 








ed to the imagination, is seldom disputed; but to 


aitempt to enlighten, they but teo frequently con- 
fuse and mislead the judgment: that the poets of 
Greece and Rome are unrivalled, but that he, who 
is insearch of truth, must consult the philosophers 
of France and England; they alone, itis confidenuy 
asserted, have shewn the foundation of our moral 
duties. ‘They alone have investigated with suc- 
cess the nature and operations of the human mind 
in the study of abstract uth. ‘They alone can 
conduct us to certainty. 

Such are the opinions commonly received; such 
are; the prejudices from which few are exem 
M. La Harpe, to his honor, is one of those few. 
The nature of his work did not allow him to treat 
this subject with much extent; but in what he has 
written he has suilicientiy proved, that howevet 
far the ancients excel us in poetry, they equally 
surpass us in philosophy. M. La Harpe is an 
adcuirer of the ancients, but his admiration is not 
that of a pedant; be laments their faults, whilst be 
extols their beauties. Leet their excellencies should 
induce us to an imitation even of their defects, he 
points out, 


Ht 
Ht. 
{ 


vee ersereeseeeeeeQuas aut Incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parum Cavit natura. 


Yet he does not perform the ungrateful task 
with the asperity of a Warbarton, or the contemptu- 
ous levity of a Voltaire, but rather with the delicacy 
of a friend, and the modesty of an inferior. As 
an evidence of the high estimation in which the 
Lyceum is held in Europe, it may not be improper 
te transcribe the judgment of the Anti-Jacobin 
reviewers, whose praise receives, from its rarity, 
an extraordinary value. 

“ The review which this author has taken of his 
subject is altogether a new one, and there is no 
work of the same kindeither in ancient or modern 
language. We have books which investigate 
the nature of the different species of compesition, 
poetry, history, and oratory, and deliver the rules 
for composing in each, with many excellent criti- 
cisms on the diferent productions of each kind 
which have appeared. The plan of La Harpe is 
different. He supposes the general rules of com- 
position to be already known, and his purpose is to 
take the general principles and rules of judgment 
which have been established by philosophy and 
tuste, and apply these to all the works of literature 
which are the object of taste from the time of 
Homer to our own.” 


And again— This view is a mode of treating 
this extensive and important subject calculated to 
afford at once the greatest instruction and amuse- 
ment; and, when we add, that the plan has been 
executed by a very enlightened man, who joins 
solidity of judgment and delicacy of taste to a 
most accurate knowledge of the rules of art, 
and a mind, in many respects, truly philosophi- 
cal, we certainly promise not a litle both of 
profit and pleasure to such of our readers as 
shall peruse this work. 

“ Itis evident from what we have already stated, 

that the book is not intended for the young student; 
it is not an elementary work; but supposes the 
ground rules of composition and criticism already 
known. ‘To the student of polite literature, however, 
who has got beyond this elementary part, and whose 
judgment is mature enough to begin to exert itself, 
perhaps no book has yet been published more fit to 
serve as a guide, better calculated to exercise the 
judgment, to increase both the quickness and pro- 
fundity of the discernment, and inure to habits 
both of just and refined deeision.” 
_ The three first volumes of this work may be 
safely recommended as a body of just criticism 
upon ancient literature, more full and minute 
than any which has yet been presented to the 
public. 


' 


The remaining volumes refate entirely to rocern 
French literature, which they examine with such 
length of detail and minuteness of criticism, that 
they can only be intelligible or instructing to those 
who have made a particular Study of the French 
authors. ‘The volumes of which a translation is 
now offered to the public form by themselves a 


| complete. work. 


There is a passage in the celebrated dialogue, 
de Causis Corrupte Eloquentiz, which, with some 
slight alteration, we may perhaps apply toeur own 
country:—Quis ignurat ab J/ajorum gloria, nos 
descivisse non inopiahominum, sed desidia juventu- 
tis, et negligentia parentum et inscientia precipi- 
entum, et oblivione moris antiqui? 

SS 
MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE FORT FOLIO, 

In this Port Folio we have deposited some 
papers, illustrating the plan and criticising the 
execution of the celebrated “ Lyceum” of La 
Harpe. We now present an extract of a literary 
letter from an ancient scholar, in our own country, 
and are delighted to discover, that men of learning 
and genius, at home and abroad, are unanimous 
in favour of a learned and virtuous Frenchman, 
who, disdaining and abjuring the visionary theories 
of his modern countrymen, has carefully applied 
himseli to the study of the ancients, and with 
equal taste and judgment has appreciated their 
incomparable value. The collateral remarks of 
the letter writer will not fail to give pleasure to 
all the disciples of the oldschool. Jhey have long 
since learned to detest such illustrious scoundrels as 
Voltaire and the king of Prussia. 


“I have read the six volumes of Mosheim’® 
Ecclesiastical History, and was well paid for my 
time. I have perused also four volumes of Me- 
moirsof the chevalier Ravannes, in the Bidliothejue 
Amusante, which, if it should fall in your way, I 
advise you to read, not only fordiversion, but to 
learnthe character of the school,in which Voltaire 
and Richelieu were formed; the court of the Regent 
Duke of Orleans, and his minister, the infamous 
Cardinal Du Bois. 
in no region more infernal, on this side 


Voltaire could have been bred 
the 
bottomless pit, nor in any more proper to inspire 
his philosophy. I have read of nothing more 
odious, except the court of Alexander the sixth, and 
his son, Cesar Borgia. Even that produced nothing, 
so fatal to human happiness, as Voltaire. I wonder 
not that he said to mareshal Richelieu, in his last 


’ 


moments, “ EA! Frere Kain, tu m’avexz tué.” Ihave 
read the life of Lorenzo de Medici, by Roscoe. 
This is useful to students in Italian Literature, next 
in taste to the Greek, and shews the causes of the 
resurrection of letters,that mosttranscendant bless- 
ing to mankind, provided Voltaire and his brother 
Cains are not permitted to convert it into a curse. 

“ The three volumes of the Studies of Nature, by 
St. Pierre, are amiable and ingenious, but full of 


superficial whimsies. 


“ But the greatest work of all is in fourteen 
volumes, under the title of Lycéé; ou cours de Lite- 
rature, ancienne et moderne, par I. F. La Harpe. I 
have read nothing with so much pleasure, except 


The Pursuits of Literature. Vast as his plan is 
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I would advise every young man of letters to go 
through the whole catalogue of authors La Harpe 
criticises. Jndocti discant, et ament meminisse perit] 
is his motto, and never was any one better chosen. 
Most of all to excile our surprize is the style in 
which he speaks in Pudlic Lectures, delivered 
before twelve hundred hearers of the F rench Revo- 
lution, in the midst if it in 1794, and since. There 
is scarcely any spot in America, where he could 
have read the same discourses to an equal number 
of hearers, without raising an uproar anda mutiny. 
He does ample justice to Voltaire’s genius, talents, 
taste, and eloquence. But he spares not his im- 
morality, his impiety, his mendacity, his perfidy, 
his brutality, his universal rascality. I do not be- 
lieve there was ever any man, to whom were more 
applicable, his own words, or those of the king of 
Prussia, in their partnership commentaries upon 
Machiavel—“The most infernal monster, that hell 


ever vomited upon this earth.”’ This comet has 


shaken from his horrid hair, pestilence, war, and 
death to the human race.’ 


The following is a specimen of the America” 
style of the “ National Intelligencer,” edited by 
the philosophic Smith. We do not mean the author 
of Lhe Wealth of Nations. 

“ The militia legion of Washington county as- 
sembled on the parade ground. They were reviewed 
by general Mason, in the presence of the president, 
the secretary of war, &c. <A standard was present- 
ed to the legion by general Mason, through Miss 
Murray, and Miss Paine, the former of whom de- 
livered an appropriate address to the lieutenant of 
the guard, who returned a suitadle answer.”’ 


REMARK, 


Even a militia might assemble on a parade, 
though, God knows, they would make a very con 
temptible appearance there, but why they should 
assemble on a parade ground, can be answered 
only by the lovers of the Zrue Indian style. We 
cannot help smiling at the awkward, not to say 
indecent, appearance which the militia standard 
makes, as described by this democratic editor. 
But the looseness of his expression is only a part 
of the Tacobinical character. The Jnnovator, grown 
grey in the Gallic school, as he exalts himself 
above the law, and sneers at the Gospel; as he 
laughs at prescription, and abjures authority, has 
a privilege to trample alike on the laws of language, 
as t e laws of society. 


— 


In the * Zeluco”’ of Dr. Moore, there is an al- 
lusion to a machine similar to the following. It is 
eften to be met in monasteries. 


MECHANIC COFFEE-HOUSE AT PARIS. 


The celebrated cafié méchanique exists no more; - 


like a multitude of other institutions, that have no- 
velty to recommend them, whieh at first attract 
great notiee, are much frequented, and presently 
forgotten. The mechanism, however, of this cof- 
fee-house was pretty enough. 

The tables in it stood on hollow shafts of columns, 
which had connection with the cellar below. Ask 
for what you would, and before you were aware, 
there sprung up an iron trap, horizontally level with 
the table, and through it entered a plate, with what 
vou had called for, upon it. A speaking trumpet, 
fixed in the bar of the landlady, told the waiter be- 
low, what was to be sent up. The whole had a 
pretty effect; and, as long as it was new, drew a 
great deal of company to ‘the house. 
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great coolness have arisen between Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Addington; and the bon-appearance of the 
latter at the sick-bed of the former, is instanced as 
a proof of the truth ofthis report; but it is, perhaps, 
the only ground of ite The public would be asio- 
nished, ifthey knew, and would not believe us, if 
we stated it, the extreme hostility, that exists be- 
tween the personal friends of the late and present 
premiers; an hostility, which is only restrained 
from breaking out in public, by Messrs. Pitt and 
Addington themselves. Under thesecircumstanees, 
a rupture is to be looked for; and nothing m:ore 
prevents it, perhaps, than Mr. Pitt’s present listiess- 
ness of disposition; he is tired of a public life, and 
disgusted with politics. [London paper. 

The inveteracy of Buonaparte appears to be con- 
fined wholly to republics.... When the infuriated” 
general Lasnes, the late 'rench minister at Lisbon, 
arrived at Paris, he received a severe rebuff from 
Buonaparte, who immediately put himin Coventry, 
at his residence in Normandy. A new minister is 
to be sent immediately to the court of Lisbon, who 
will doubtless be instructed to assure the prince 
regent, that Napoleon the lirst will not permit the 
freaks of a petulent minister to destroy the good 
understanding, which ought ever to exist between 
independent monarchs. [Centinel. 

A young lady in a village of New-Jersey, who 
was cold in her temp®rament, and coy in her hu- 
mour, was lately addressed in turn by two suitors, a 
Mr. Bread, and a Mr. Stone. As the damsel ap- 
peared quite insensible of the gallantry of her ad- 
mirers, a witling remarked, that she reminded him 
of Lord Angelo, in Measure for Measure. 

ssereneee She iS Precise, 
Stands at a guard with envy, scarce confesses 


That her blood Hows, or that her appetite 
Is more to Bread than Stene. 


We perceive, in one of the morning papers, that 
a Mr. William Goodfellow is notified by the sheriff to 
appear before the justices of the supreme court, to 
answer the libel of his wife, who prays for a divorce 
from the bonds of matrimeny. We cannot refrain 
from remarking, that, inthe opinion of the lady of 
this false husband, though he might be an excel- 
lent good-fellow, he was a very bad bed -fellow. 

A boy, just got into his Latin grammar, made an 
équivoque, eqnal, at least, to many of our punsters, 
Observing his s¢hool-master riding up the avenue, 
he ran andinformed his father. “ Yes, com said 
the latter, * your masteris fond of a glass hag hack 
and is coming to drink a bottle with me.” 6 ‘T hen 
sir, ’’ replied the boy, “ my master is coming A/c, 
upon his hec, to dri: 1k hoe.” 


Every one remembers the well known Catch, 


Sunday, Monday!” The ensuing parody, which is 
very happily achieved, is of American origin, and 
will be remembered by him, whose motto is “ S2- 
pias Vina digues.”’ 

PARODY. 


Which is the properest hour to drink, 
One, two, three, or four, sir? 

Each is the properest hour, Z think, 
Why should we name no more, sir? 


Tell me but your’s, I’ll mention mine, 
Fix but on one, pray do, sir; 

Three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, 
Ten, eleven twelve, one and two, sir. 


The London wits observe, that the sazes of Ox 
ford have had a Ieng conference, whether they 
should or should not, elect Lord Nelson a Doctor of 
Divinity, as being thoroughly acquainted with the 
cannon laws 





It is reported, that a misunderstanding, and a , 


“ Which is the properest day to drink, Saturday, | - 
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So audacious are our thieves become, that a 
gentleman at Walworth was robbed a few days 


_ago of his spectacles off his nose, which a fellow 
} 


snatched at, and ran away. We Know uot what 
precautions to recommend, if people are not safe 
who have a// their eyes about them. 

(London paper. 

We learn the important intelligence, in a London 
magazine, that two of the frai fair had a dispute 
latcly, at Drury Lane theatre. The consequence 
was, they exchanged cards, and were to have fought, 
in Hyde Park, with pistols. The interference of 
some generous friends prevented the rencontre. 

A clergyman, as a text for a wedding sermon, 
appositely chose the following; “ Abundance of 
peace, while the moon lasteth.” 

A wag, observing a fellow steal a fish, at Billings- 
gate, and put it under his jacket, which was too 
short to conceal the theft, whispered the purloiner, 
in future, either to wear a Jonger jacket, or steal a 
shorter fish. 

l’rom an Eastern paper we copy the subsequent 
remarks upon the ability of J. Q. Adams, as a civi- 
lian and negociator. 

A great charge lately adduced against John Quin- 
cy Adams, in the Chronicle is, that in the treaty 
with Prussia, he did not insist that “ free ships 
should make free goods.”—This doctrine, says the 
stupid Chronicle, is “ essential to our prosperity.” 
In this instance the Chronicle has stumbled upon 
a subject which the friends of Mr. Adams would 
be glad to see discussed, for this negociation alone 
gives him many claims upon the gratitude of his 
countrymen. In the first place, in avoiding this new- 
fangled principle, he acted agreeably to the long 
established laws of nations; and in the second place, 
he secured and essentially promoted the interests 
of neutrals. 

Every Farmer, Mechanic and Merchant, has 
been benefited by the admission of a rule, which 
permits nations at war to search neutrals: fer if 
this was denied, and free ships were to make free 
goods, neutrals would become mere carriers instead 
of merchants. They would furnish bottoms and 
flags, or nothing but flags, to the belligerent powers, 
instead of furnishing them as traders with cargoes 
from the produce of their own country. Let every 
man who for the Jast ten years, has found employ- 
ment upon high wages, or grown rich by com- 
merce, remember that the principle contended for 
in the Chronicle, was supported by french plun- 
derers, and that Mr. Adams in rejecting it, gave 
proof of his THOROUGH KNOWLEDGE OF THE LAWS 


of Nations, while he promoted the true interests of 
his country. 


“In the Palladium the following notice appears.” 
Phe late master of the Lopsham Beauty, informs, 
that the small sum ef money which was loaned him 
is on the way to Portsmouth; and gives notice to 
the one-eyed gentleman, who composed the piece 
that appeared in the Palladium of the 28th ult. to 
call on said Master and pay a balance that is due 
him as per account rendered in. 

Ouge cannot help smiling at certain passages in 
the above advertisement. The.master of the Top- 
sham Seauty appears to be very fortunate in his 
mistress, Whether she be a virgin, or a vessel, 
Nothing can be more agreeable than the intelligence 
of money being on the road to Portsmouth. The 
various beauties which adorn the concluding sen- 
tences of this admirable advertisement, cannot be 


-)} too highly applauded. - The “ one eyed” gentle- 
| man will not have a single eye to his interest, unless 


he cail on the master and pay the deldance, which 
appears. due, in the charming language of 
shopkeeper, “as per account rendered in. 











t 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLI0. 
REFLECTIONS IN SOLITUDE. 
Mr, O_pscHoot, 


You will peruse the enclosed at your leisure—use the 
pruning énife, as freely as you please. [t will not give me 
many pangs, if you should ornament the whole of my 
manuscript with what our friend Dlackstone calis, duttiee- 
work er cancelli. You will know to whom the concluding 
lines are addressed—Our regretted friend deserved more, 
but it is the widow's mite, all I have. 


The night is cold, and I have clos’d the door 
And windows of my wood-surrounded hut, 
That by my own fire-side, (the quict spot 
Where he, who secks reflection, ioves to hold 
Calm converse with himself,) atnoon of night, 
Uninterrupted, I may dream away 
A silent hour....In such a lonely hour 
Who, that has feeling, but his heart will prompt 
To dwell in sadness on the storms of life, 
That rudely shatter’d his fair-weather bark, 
And wreck’d the treasures dearest to his soul? 
I once was happy as the mother bird, 
An inoffensive gleaner of the field, 
New-reap’d, that lightly flutters o’er her nest 
To feed her chirping brood.... The syren forms 
Of Pleasure wanton'd in my path, and Hope, 
God’s chosen angel, with seducing notes, 
Cheated the passing hour of halfits pangs... 
Riot and revelry had then no charms 
lor me....The summer day was far too short 
To drain the bow], that innocence prepar’d... 
Sleep, sweet as sleep of babes, stole o’er my eyes 
And clos’d my lids, resistless till the dawn; 
While health, with golden hues, life’s landscape 
ting’d, 
And added charms to each new-rising joy. 
The fondest father lov’d me....From his heart 
Streams of affection to his children flow’d, 
Which, grateful they, with pleasing care return’d 
Back to their fount, that it might stream anew.... 
As the warm blood, that, issuing from the heart, 
Makes glad the swelling veins, and, circling round, 
In ceaseless motion, to its source returns. 
At such an hour as this, I may not chuse 
But think on him....His venerable form, 
Such as it was, when with his children’s smiles 
He mingled his; when they, in fondest gaze, 
Hung on those lips, that anger never mov‘d ; 
Through which the warmest heart, that ever 
glow’d 
A parent’s bosom breath’d the notes of love ; 
Such as ‘twas then, (and such it often was,) 
it stands before me, fix'd by mem’ry’s pow’r. 
How mild the beams of love that light those eyes! 
How sweet the smile that plays upon those lips! 
How soft the strain that fond affection breathes! 
More musical than ever raptur’d bards 
Of Orpheus fancied ;....known not, save what hour 
‘The mingled melody of thousand birds, 
Warbling, first broke on Adam’s ravish’d ear!.... 
Oh! I could sketch with mem’ry’s brightest tints 
Each little mark of fond paternal love, 
But I should idly sketch....For who would bear 
With me? Who, save the few to me most dear, 
Who know, who fee/ that truth my pencil guides. 
Death aim’d his arrow well, and more than one 
That arrow pierc’d....He loves to disunite 
The firmest link from fond affection’s chain. 
He did it then, and now the sever’d parts, 
Torn from their prop, can only sigh to clasp it ; 
Who now shall bring the cement! Who shall pour, 
In mercy, balsam on the bleeding wound? 
He....Gon...who, with an eye that never sleeps, 
Watches the wearied farm-boy, midst his fock 
Browsing, asleep, what time the ven’mous snake 
Ghides by, and harms him not, the charmer, charm'd. 
dle, who, unheeded, leads the truant child 
Hlonie, to relieve a mother’s tortur'd heart, 
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| And takes the mourner “ where the wicked cease 

l'rom troubling, and the weary are at rest.”’ 

Nor must | pass thee by, nry parted friend! 

At this still hour, to mild seclusion dedicate, 

{t were not wrong to think thy virtues o’er. 

Thou too art number’d with the faver’d few 

Whom friendship mourns....l could not chuse but 

love thee, 

And I have lov’d thee well.... Among the tears 

That warmly mingle on thy early tomb, 

Mine will be fownd....And at that awful hour, 

When life’s pale taper shoots its last dim gleam, 

When the last figure in the shifting scene 

Of life flits by; may then the chosen few, 

W hom I have lov’d, and who have cheer’d my path, 

In silence seek my grave, with sighs as pure 

As those, that we, who lov’d thee, heave for thee? 
JAQUES.» 


THE DISCOVERY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Whence these tumults in my breast? 
Wherelore fly my pillow, rest? 
Why do these unwonted sighs 
Cause my panting bosom rise ! 
Swelling both with joy and pain, 
Each contending for the reign; 

Joy, extatic, pure, unknown, 

Pain to hardest torments prone. 
Why thus roves my anxious eye? 
Wherefore wish, yet know not why? 
All that late could give delight, 
Now offends th’ averted sight: 

Still I seek, but find not bliss, 

Tell me, Nature, whence is this? 


Hence ye dreary fears away! 

fark some other as your prey! 
Me let richest thoughts possess, 
Such alone as truly bless; 
Such as late, where friendship’s throng, 
Cheer’d the hours with mirth and song, 
Mark’d not how the moments glide, 
Seated by Maria’s side. 


Then I first beheld her face, 
Form’d of each enlivening grace; 
Saw those eyes enchanting beam; 
Cheeks which rose and lillies seem; 
Lips as yet untaughtby guile, 
Sweet Innocence, to check thy smile! 
Heard the music of that tongue 
On its sounds enraptur’d hung; 
Sounds, that from the heart of youth 
Flow with candour, virtue, truth; 
Still their gentle force I feel, 
O’er my mind vibrating steal. 


When her hand I gently prest, 
What emotions thrill’d my breast ! 
Still I gaz’d, and still T felt 
Each dissolving sinew melt; 

Meit with unconfin’d desire, 

All was rapture, all was fire! 

In vain to check the wish I strove: 
Nature speak, can this be love? 


Subtle God I feel thy art 
Triumph o’er my vanquish’d heart; 
All my soul is freely thine; 

Let thy purest joys be mine. 
Let again those hours return, 
Let again my senses burn; 

Once again, kind fortune, aid, 
Bring me to the lovely maid, 
Let me from her looks receive, 
Transports they alone can give. 





Nature, whilst such bliss I prove, 
Never let me cease to love. 
FERDINANDO. 
. 








VERSES 
ADDRESSED TO THE AUTHOR’S SISTER WITH A 

PORTRAIT OF THEIR MOTHER 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

Entic’d by Friendship to present, 

Some gift, that might her wish declare, 

Not from unmeaning compliment, 

This present to your breast I bear. 


Here, in these mimic strokes, you'll trace 
W hat filial love should always prize: 

Think as you contemplate the face, 
What hid within the bosom lies. 


A mother’s heart!....Nor let your thought 
View lightly what that heart contains; 
With still unvalu’d treasures fraught, 
In each reverse preserv’d from stains. 


Whatever be in life your doom, 
By troubles tost, or luil’d by rest, 
Remember, when she’s in the tomb, 
You wear her image in your breast. 


Should ever wav’ring thoughts entice 
Your mind from rectitude astray, 

Return to this your wand’ring eyes, 
Let her example mark your way. 


Thus mem’ry, from a well spent life, 
Unpractis’d, unseduc’d by guile, 

Shall arm the mind ’gainst fortune’s strife, 
With virtue’s ever-placid smile. 


In this secure, though friends may fail, 
And falsely turn when riches fly, 
Though chilling penury assail, 
The soul, regardles, tow’rs on high! 
FERDINANDO. 


AN ADDRESS TO THE OCIAN. 
OCCASIONED BY THE VISIT OF A BELOVED WIFE TO 
A WATERING PLACEON ACCOUNT OF HER HEALTHe 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Oh! thou (whate’er celestial name be thine) 
Neptune, Oceanus, or Tethys fair, 

To my fond suit a gracious ear incline, 

And grant me, for thou canst, my fervent prayer. 
Behold a gentle form, with languid eye, 

And faded cheek, bends o’er thy briny waves; 
Cool streams from thy refreshing urn supply, 
And cheer her drooping spirits as she laves. 

Its lustre to that languid eye restore; 

To that wan cheek its wonted bloom: impart; 
My earthly treasure let me clasp once more, 
In radiant health, to my delighted heart. 

So may no tempests’ rage thy tranquil breast 
Deform and spread its howling whirlwinds wide; 
But peaceful Halcyons on thy bosom rest, 

And parting sun-beams kiss thy placid tide. 

So may no hostile prow invade thy right, 

And scatter fear the trembling shores along; 

But the gay sea-boy, ’neath the moon’s pale light, 
Awake thine echo’s to the voice of song. 


EPIGRAM. 

As the priest was committing a corpse to the earth 
To supply, in his mema’ry, an unlucky dearth, 
fle ask’d ofan Irishman “ pray, my friend, say 
Do we bury a brother, or sister to-day?” 
** What d’ye mane, sir?” says Pat, “no, St. Patrick 

defend, 
Tis not one nor the other, ’tis only a friend. 
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